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Local unions having received the endorsement of a strike will under- 
stand that said endorsement only lasts for just the time it is granted, 
and, under no circumstances, will it last longer than thirty days. If you 
desire a re-endorsement apply for it in the regular form, making the 
statement that you did not put former endorsement into effect. We 
caution you now in time so that there may be no misunderstanding in 
the future. 





When writing in for the sanction of a strike kindly state what you 
are going on strike for; also state the number of men that are about to 
be involved in the strike. Send in the names of the men on strike as 
soon as the strike takes place; also notify the General President im- 
mediately when a settlement is reached, or when the strike is ended. 
We have repeatedly notified our membership to do this in accordance 
with the constitution, but it seems as though it is impossible to get 


some of our secretaries or officers in charge of the strike to live up to 
the law. 





Again, we request our local unigns to get away from the yearly 
agreement. It has outlived its usefulness. Draft your agreement to 
cover a period of from two to three years, or longer, if you desire to do 
so. Understand, you can not be disturbing the business of the employer 
every year; he has some rights in the premises; besides, you can make 
your wage scale so that you will get a sufficient betterment of conditions 
to run longer than one year. 
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MEETING OF THE GENERAL 
EXECUTIVE BOARD, HELD 
IN NEW YORK CITY, TUES- 
DAY, JANUARY 23, 1917 


SHE General Execu- 

tive Board met in 

New York City on 

Tuesday morning, 

January 23, all 

members present. 

The General Presi- 

dent stated that 

his reason for calling the meeting 

of the Board in New York was be- 

cause of the fact that there were 

many conditions surrounding our 

organization in New York and 

New Jersey that he wished the 

members of the Board to thor- 

oughly understand and to look 

into; conditions which could not 

well be explained by letter-writing. 

Besides, the General President 

stated that he believed it was a 

good idea for the Board to meet 

in different cities in order that 

they might look into and under- 

stand the situation and conditions 

in the different cities so that when 

voting on questions pertaining to 

those districts during the year the 

Board would be in a position to un- 

derstand more thoroughly the sit- 
uation. 

The Board meeting held in Chi- 
cago accomplished considerable 
good. The General President in 
summing up the condition of af- 
airs of our organization there, 
stated that the agreement entered 





into in Chicago, through the efforts 
of the Board, between the Chicago 
teamsters and the International 
Brotherhood, has been faithfully 
observed and lived up to by both 
organizations and that peace and 
good-will prevailed between the 
two organizations during the year. 

The President stated that the 
past year was the most successful 
year in the life of the International 
Union. For the twelve months of 
the year 1916 we received an aver- 
age per capita tax per month on 
63,024 members, and, although the 
year was one of heavy expense to 
the International Union, the bal- 
ance in our treasury on the date of 
the opening of the meeting of the 
Board was about $275,000. 


After explaining to the Board 
many questions of deep importance 
to our organization that had arisen 
during the year, the Board ex- 
pressed its complete satisfaction 
as to existing conditions and pro- 
ceeded to take up the case of Local 
Union No. 723, Chicago, IIl., which 
was asking for an enlargement of 
its jurisdiction, stating that it ex- 
pected that in tae near future a 
drink or beverage would be turned 
out in Chicago that was as yet un- 
known. The General Executive 
Board believed, in view of the fact 
that this beverage or drink has not 
yet been made, that no action 
would be taken at this time; that 
the jurisdiction of Local No. 723 
should remain the same, and that 
when the proper time comes, if our 
agreement with the brewery work- 
ers under the decision of the 
American Federation of Labor al- 
lows us to extend the jurisdiction 
of Local No. 723, the Board would 
be only too glad to do so, but at the 
present time we deem it advisable 
to allow the matter to remain as 
it is, as we are unable to say what 
the future may bring to us. The 
Board was of the opinion that the 
local was making this request for 
extended jurisdiction on the sup- 
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position that the State of Illinois 
would go dry in the near future, 
but as stated above, this situation 
has not yet arrived and the Board 
believed it unwise to take any ac- 
tion on this case and ordered the 
General President to communicate 
with the proper officers of Local 
No. 723 on this matter. 


A request from the Joint Coun- 
cil of Hudson county asking for 
the appointment of an organizer 
from that district—a member of 
our organization in that district— 
was read to the Board, also the an- 
swer of the General President to 
this communication. The action of 
the General President was en- 
dorsed by the Board, as he stated 
in his answer that it was impossi- 
ble to grant their request, as Hud- 
son county was being taken care 
of by the New York organizer, 
Brother Cashal, who lives in Jer- 
sey City, and that there were sev- 
eral districts throughout the coun- 
try which we believed needed an 
organizer more than the Jersey 
district, but owing to our small per 
capita tax it was impossible to 
place organizers in the field at the 
request of those districts. 

Organizer Ashton appeared be- 
fore the General Executive Board 
and explained the case of the De- 
partment Store Drivers’ Local No. 
255, Pittsburgh, Pa., where a lock- 
out had been in effect for two 
weeks. The General President 
stated that he visited this local 
union and addressed it in No- 
vember, explaining to them the 
laws of our organization and ad- 
vising them as best he could. They 
seemed to be an intelligent, enthu- 
siastic body of men, but at the time 
the lockout took place in January 
the local was two months in ar- 
rears for per capita tax, which was 
unfortunate, as under the law the 
local union was not entitled to ben- 
efits. Organizer Ashton stated 
that he explained this to the mem- 
bership and said at the time he left 
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Pittsburgh, a few days before, that 
the men were making a gallant 
fight. and were being assisted by 
the local trade unionists. 

A request was made by Local 
No. 229 of Scranton, Pa., for the 
endorsement of a strike covering 
the taxicab men in that union. The 
General President thought that it 
would be well before granting this 
request that Organizer Ashton be 
sent into that district to make an 
investigation, as there were many 
things surrounding the taxicab 
chauffeurs in that district which 
should be looked into before we 
went on record as endorsing this 
strike. This course was pursued 
and Organizer Ashton was in- 
structed to proceed there just as 
soon as convenient. 


A lengthy, detailed report from 
Auditor Briggs was read before 
the Board. This report gave the 
entire examination of the books of 
Local No. 600 by Auditor Briggs 
and a detailed account of the meet- 
ings of the local union, which were 
participated in by Auditor Briggs, 
Vice-President Murphy and Broth- 
er Thomas Coyne. The report 
showed a deplorable state of af- 
fairs in this union owing to the 
fact that the officers of the union 
were not running it in the interest 
of the membership and in accord- 
ance with the laws of our Interna- 
tional Union. A _ shortage was 
proven by the audit of the books 
against the former business agent 
and Secretary-Treasurer John 
Duggan. Several meetings were 
held and it was finally decided, in 
accordance with the report, that 
Al Clinton, business agent, had to 
withdraw as business agent, and 
also John Duggan was to resign 
as secretary-treasurer. The Board 
also heard a detailed report of the 
local since its return to the Inter- 
national Union after the dissolu- 
tion of the United Teamsters of 
America; how the General Office 
was forced to revoke the charter 


of Local Union No. 700 on account 
of the actions of the man then in 
charge of the union—St. Clair; 
how Fred Humphrey was then 
elected secretary-treasurer, and 
that he in turn had to be removed 
from office and the condition of 
the local union at the present time, 
which is one of the strongest 
unions in the city of St. Louis. It 
is a powerful organization and has 
improved the conditions of its 
membership materially since its 
affiliation with the International 
organization. The General Execu- 
tive Board approved the entire ac- 
tion of Auditor Briggs and in- 
structed the General Secretary to 
send him a telegram authorizing 
him to say to the local union that 
in case the local union refused to 
live up to the laws of the organiza- 
tion and John Duggan failed to re- 
sign on the evening of the meeting 
of the local, that the charter of this 
local union would be revoked. Next 
day we received a telegram from 
Auditor Briggs stating that John 
Duggan had resigned and a new 
secretary-treasurer elected. The 
Board again discussed the case and 
decided to watch carefully the ac- 
tions of the newly-elected officers 
and instructed the General Presi- 
dent and General Secretary-Treas- 
urer that unless law and order pre- 
vailed in this union, that the char- 
ter of the union be revoked and the 
men responsible for any wrongdo- 
ing be expelled forever from hold- 
ing membership in the Interna- 
tional organization. 

A telegram was received from 
Local No. 369 of Boston, Mass., 
asking that the General Executive 
Board do something toward pre- 
venting the longshoremen from 
grabbing up members who lawful- 
ly come under our jurisdiction in 
Local No. 369, Lumber Teamsters 
of Boston. The subject-matter was 
referred to Organizer Gillespie to 
make an investigation and report 
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the results and conditions to the 
General President. 

A telegram was also received 
from Local Union No. 259, News- 
paper Wagon Drivers of Boston, 
making complaint against the sec- 
retary-treasurer of the local, who 
had refused to turn over the books 
of the local union to the trustees. 
In view of the fact that the secre- 
tary-treasurer of this local union 
is one of the straightest and most 
honest men in our organization, 
before proceeding to take any ac- 
tion in this case it was deemed ad- 
visable that Organizer Gillespie 
look into the matter and endeavor 
to find out what the trouble is. 

Request for the endorsement of 
a strike for one hundred members 
of Local Union No. 273, Furniture 
Movers of New York City, was re- 
ceived by the Board and it was de- 
cided that the matter be referred 
to Vice-President Cashal for inves- 
tigation and, upon his approval of 
this request, that the General 
President grant the local union 
this endorsement. 


A letter was received from 
Brother Dahlager of Seattle, 
Wash., stating that he believed the 
time was ripe for organizing the 
men working at our craft in Port- 
land, Ore. Brother Casey was in- 
structed to return home from the 
Board meeting by way of Seattle 
and Portland and make an investi- 
gation of the situation and decide 
what was best to be done. 

By a motion made and carried it 
was decided that the General Pres- 
ident and General Secretary have 
power to endorse a strike without 
referring the matter to the Board 
where the number of men involved 
did not exceed over fifty. The pur- 
pose of this was to relieve the In- 
ternational Office of the expense of 
sending out a telegram to the mem- 
bers of the Board on every little 
matter that came into the General 
Office, such as a request for one, 
two or three men. The Board de- 


cided that in view of the fact that 
the General Officers at Headquar- 
ters understood the situation in 
the different districts of the coun- 
try very well, and much better 
than the Vice-Presidents who are 
scattered throughout the length 
and breadth of our country, that 
they use their judgment in the 
matter of small strikes, thereby 
eliminating the expense attached 
to taking the matter up with the 
Board members. 

It was moved, seconded, and car- 
ried, that the General President 
and General Secretary-Treasurer 
have full power in the purchase, 
or exchange, and maintenance of 
the automobiles for the General 
Office. 


On Wednesday evening the Gen- 
eral Executive Board was enter- 
tained at dinner by Vice-President 
Cashal and Organizer Ashton. 

On Thursday evening the Execu- 
tive Board was given a dinner and 
reception by the New York Joint 
Council. This affair was held at 
Churchill’s, one of the leading 
places in New York City. 

On Friday afternoon the Board 
members were given an automobile 
outing through the city of New 
York by the Joint Council, which 
outing brought us into the ship- 
ping district and freight terminals. 
It was indeed instructive and ed- 
ucational to the members of the 
Board to see these wonderful 
freight terminals and stations and 
the wharves in this the greatest 
city in the world at the present 
time. 

On Friday night the General 
Executive Board attended the 
meeting of the New York joint 
council. It was a splendid meeting 
and considerable discussion on im- 
portant matters took place. The 
Board obtained considerable knowl- 
edge of affairs in New York dur- 
ing its stay in that city and espe- 
cially as a result of its attendance 
at the meeting of the joint council, 
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which was presided over by Martin 
Lacey. 

On Saturday afternoon the Board 
adjourned, but decided, in view of 
the fact that it had to stay over 
to attend some meetings of our 
unions on Sunday, that it would 
also attend the Gompers celebra- 
tion on Sunday evening, which it 
did in a body. 

On Sunday afternoon the Board 
members were taken over the river 
into New Jersey, where we at- 
tended the meeting of Local No. 617 
and Local No. 560. Both meetings 
were well attended and the mem- 
bers of the General Executive 
Board were warmly received and 
welcomed by the membership of 
both locals. We might also add 
here that with the exception of the 
General President and one or two 
other members, that the others had 
never before visited Jersey City 
and Hudson county, and neither 
had our membership in that dis- 
trict ever before seen the men who 
constitute the General Executive 
Board. In all the visit to Hudson 
county was very interesting and 
the membership of the two local 
unions that we visited pledged their 
loyalty to the International Union 
and strict obedience to our laws in 
the future. The Board members 
were only sorry that they could not 
attend the meetings of some of our 
other local unions in New Jersey, 
but they were not holding meetings 
on that particular date. However, 
if an opportunity presents itself 
again for the Board to meet in that 
district it will undoubtedly visit all 
of the local unions that are located 
in that section of the country. 


Summing up the entire meeting, 
we transacted a lot of business and 
did considerable good by visiting 
that district of the country. Espe- 
cially noticeable was the great 
change in our membership in that 
district, as all of our locals are 
made up of law-abiding, honest, 
trustworthy men; men in whom we 


have every confidence and whom 
we know will not willfully do any- 
thing wrong. To compare this con- 
dition with conditions that existed 
some eight or nine years ago, it is 
almost impossible to imagine how 
such a wonderful change could be 
brought about in so few years. 
Great credit is due those who are 
responsible for this change. New 
York and New Jersey are now an 
invaluable asset to the Internation- 
al Union. 

As there was no other business 
at this time, the Board adjourned 
subject to the call of the General 
President and General Secretary- 
Treasurer, the meeting to be held 
whenever and wherever decided 
upon by those officers. 

Respectfully submitted, 
DANIEL J. TOBIN, 
General President. 


DE FROFUNDIS 

There come tense moments in the 
lives of men 

When they are moved to ponder 
once again 

On mighty matters, 
meanings fraught. 

All lesser happenings become as 





with big 


naught 

And take their natural and proper 
place 

As trifles in those moments when 
we face 


Big issues; and the tongue can not 
give speech 

At times like these. Of what avail 
to preach 

Preparedness? The time for that 
has past— 

We know the folly of delay at last. 


And so we gathered round with 
bated breath 

And solemn thought, and silence as 
of death; 

As, sliding to our cellar through a 
hole, 

We watched the passage of a ton 
of coal. 

—New York Times. 














(By Daniel J. Tobin.) 


F the picture show called “Intolerance” is produced in your city or 
I district, go to see it if you can spare the time and a little money. It 
is ten years of education condensed into two hours of scenery on 
the screen. It is a wonderful picture and great credit is due the man 
who is responsible for producing it—David W. Griffith. He has brought 
before the every-day public the history of the old world and the condi- 
tions existing in the new. One scene in the picture gives a graphic de- 
scription of an employer pretending philanthropy and the funds needed 
for this purpose he secures by reducing the wages of thousands of the 
unfortunates who are in his employ. Ten per cent. is the reduction he 
brings about. This reduction leads to trouble and discontent which final- 
ly ends in a strike in the industry. Then we see a picture of our militia 
being used to subdue the strikers. Gatling guns and other implements 
of war are turned on the strikers. A boy’s father is killed; the strike 
is lost and most of the strikers emigrate to another district or city; 
with them goes the boy. He is drawn into a vicious life from which he 
is later on redeemed by a girl. The young couple marry and they are 
anxious to lead an honest, straightforward life. The young fellow severs 
his connection with all the crooks with whom he was formerly associated. 
He was finally “framed,” found guilty and sentenced to a term in prison. 
While in prison his young wife gives birth to a child; the inevitable re- 
formers tear the child away from the loving mother. The wife-mother 
is being persecuted by the former associates of her husband; they desire 
to drag her into the lowest depths of shame and while the young wife is 
fighting off her persecutors her husband returns home from prison—and 
so the story goes on, but the beauty of the whole is this: that Grif- 
fith is an absolute believer in trade unionism. He is a fair, square kind 
of a fellow. In this wonderful picture, “Intolerance,” it was necessary 
for him to employ thousands of mechanics and every one of them was a 
union man and his studios are the only union labor studios in the world. 
Again we want to remind you of the necessity of seeing this picture, if 
you can, and also let me remind you that this is the most expensive pro- 
duction of its kind that was ever undertaken in the picture show world. 
It is supposed to have cost $2,000,000 to produce this picture. It is 
acknowledged by all to be a world-work, a masterpiece, and, just think 
of it, all the work was done by union men. The claim is made that the 
idea for this wonderful production was obtained by Griffith from reading 
the report of the United States Commission on Industrial Relations. 





ILLIAM D. MAHON, general president of the Amalgamated 

\ KV Street Railway Employes’ Union, has been appointed by Mr. 
Gompers as a member of the executive council of the Amer- 

ican Federation of Labor as a result of a vacancy existing 

because of the death of Dennis Hayes. We congratulate Brother Mahon 
on his appointment. He is an able man and comes from a real progres- 
sive, fighting organization. A few other men of his type might put some 
life and vigor into the executive council. What we need at the front is 
real, live, fighting men, representing live, fighting organizations, be- 
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cause the labor movement must fight to win. Labor will get nothing 
without a struggle and unless we have real men at the front to lead the 
many, we can hardly hope or expect to win. All you have to do is to look 
over the organizations with milk and water leadership and you will see 
very quickly that they are not a success. The enemies of labor, the 
wealth of the country, backed up in many instances by our State legis- 
latures, as a result of their wealth, the enemies of labor can hire the 
most able lawyers and attorneys to be found and get them to interpret 
laws and decisions so that they will be opposed to labor. They can also 
get judges to write certain words into the law so that organized labor 
may still further be penalized and trusts and syndicates continued. Now 
then, with this condition existing, it is up to the workers to have as their 
leaders in local unions and International unions and in the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, the kind of men who will force the issue to the front 
—men who are both representative of the labor movement and influential 
with interests who have the welfare of the workers in their hands. 





IGH initiation fees in local unions is an absolute injustice to those 
H who are desirous of becoming members. I know what you are 

going to say, you men who are of the rank and file and are on 

the inside. You are going to say: “Well, those new fellows com- 
ing in ought to be willing to pay for conditions we have obtained for 
them. It is entirely different now, driving a wagon, from what it used 
to be twelve years ago, or even five years ago, when we were working 
for low wages and any old hours that the boss wanted to give us, and 
those new fellows just coming in should be willing to pay a good, high 
tax for the benefits we have obtained.” Summing up all of your argu- 
ment it amounts to this: You who are on the inside do not care any- 
thing about the other fellow, or those who are on the outside. It is 
simply and solely pure selfishness on the part of those who are members 
of the union. Strange as it may seem to you, we must disagree with your 
argument, for this reason: the great principle of the American labor 
movement is to organize the unorganized; bring in those who are on the 
outside. The principal motto of all progressive and successful organiza- 
tions is low, or reasonably low, initiation fees and high dues. Let me 
say to you, first, that the fellow who is now seeking admission could 
not, perhaps, come into the union when you came in because he may not 
have been working at our craft, or perhaps he is a young man eighteen 
or twenty years of age who is about to enter into the trade of driving 
either a team of horses or an automobile. Again, although you have 
made conditions or although you are getting $20.00 a week, how much 
better off are you? That is, how much more can you save now than 
you could seven, eight or ten years ago? Is it not an absolute fact that 
your $20.00 a week, or your $16.00 a week, as the case may be, does 
not purchase much more for you than what $12.00 a week pur- 
chased six or eight years ago. Then again, do you ever stop to think 
of the fact that you are grinding down the poor fellow who wants to be 
a member? Do you not know that when you charge a large initiation 
fee, such as $25.00, $30.00 or $50.00, that you are just taking that much 
out of the earnings of an individual who is unable to pay it? Perhaps 
he is a young man twenty or twenty-two years of age who has just re- 
cently been married and who is trying to get his little home together. 
Even if you have the power to force him to pay, the broad principle of 
justice and brotherly love should appeal to you in this case. The labor 
movement is not banded together or founded for the purpose of grind- 
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ing the last dollar out of its members, or those desiring to become mem- 
bers. What we want is men and women in the movement to build it up, 
to strengthen the ranks by numbers, the right kind of men. Many a first- 
class individual who would make a good member of a union is either 
forced to remain outside or is sometimes made to hate the union and 
usually the officers of the union, because of the fact that a high initia- 
tion fee has been forced from him. The real, live, successful organization 
is the union that makes it easy for every one to come in and then when 
they are in and working and getting the benefits of the union, educate 
them to pay a high rate of monthly dues and assessments. When a man 
is working at our craft and earning the wages obtained by the union, 
then he should pay in part of his earnings to maintain the union. The 
dues of a union should not be 50 cents or 75 cents a month. For the 
benefits men have received as a consequence of the efforts of the union 
they should be willing to pay 50 or 75 cents a week dues, making the dues 
$2.00 a month. This is the way to build up the treasury. This is the 
way to build up your union. All unions should be strong financially, but 
you can not build it up by grinding down, through extortionate initia- 
tion fees, the poor fellows who are struggling and striving to get along 
when they have just started in at our trade and you compel them to pay 
enormous initiation fees. 

Remember, brother readers, that this article is written not because 
the writer has an ax to grind, or any particular fault to find with any 
locality. It is founded on the principle of the trade union movement and 
from practical experience in dealing with our local unions throughout 
the country. You will perhaps be surprised to know that we have small 
local unions, composed principally of team owners, in isolated districts 
throughout some of the central States that have an initiation fee of 
$100.00 and monthly dues of 50 cents. The game is this: that these 
small unions try to keep new men out of the business by charging this 
extortionate initiation fee, and they have been doing this for years, 
and under the law they have claimed their right to do so. I have, how- 
ever, explained to them that the General Executive Board, wherever it 
finds such a condition existing, has it within its power to revoke the 
charter of such unions, because these unions are not established for 
the welfare of the labor movement, but for the selfish and cruel purpose 
of holding the work in their small town or district among a few men 
who have been fortunate enough to have belonged to the union for 
several years. Recently I had a complaint from a certain, town in IIli- 
nois where a man who had been a member of the miners’ union for years 
but because of failing health had been advised by his doctor to get out 
of the mines and go to work on the outside and get fresh air. He bought 
a horse and wagon intending to haul coal from the mouth of the mine and 
deliver it in and around the neighborhood. He applied for admission into 
the local union of teamsters. He was told that the initiation fee was 
$100.00 and that he would have to pay this initiation fee before he could 
be given a card in the teamsters’ organization, or before he would be 
allowed to haul coal under union conditions. This poor man who had 
been a member of a trade union for twenty years could not meet the re- 
quirements as he had already borrowed the money to buy his rig that 
he was intending to drive and consequently was deprived of membership 
in the union. Some of the miners who had known him for years had 
given him their orders for hauling coal to their homes, for which he was 
to receive 75 cents per ton. The Teamsters’ Union brought the entire 
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matter into the Central Body and had him placed on the unfair list. He 
then made his complaint to me, and under the authority vested in me 
by the constitution to see to it that our local unions are run for the benefit 
of the labor movement, I ordered the organization to make some pro- 
vision whereby this man would be admitted into the local, and I further 
ordered it to reduce the initiation fee to a reasonable amount. After 
considerable correspondence passing between the General Office and 
after a delegation from the local had waited upon me and protested 
against my ruling, the local finally consented to do as I had ordered it. 
Of course, this case does not apply in general throughout the country, 
but there are several places where the initiation fee is unreasonable, and, 
having in mind only the welfare of our unions, each and every one of our 
locals, I write this article for their education and enlightenment, hoping 
that our local unions will give some attention to same, because I am 
absolutely safe in saying that if unions continue to establish unreason- 
able initiation fees it will only be a question of time when the Interna- 
tional will have to regulate the initiation fee and establish a maximum 
initiation fee to govern local unions throughout the country. 


f FTER twenty years of agitation the immigration bill containing 





the literacy test has become a law, the United States congress 

and Senate passing the bill over the veto of President Wilson. 

This bill has been under discussion for nearly twenty years and 
has been foreed to the front continually by organized labor. It now 
means that a few more slight restrictions are placed on immigrants com- 
ing to our shores and the restriction is the so-called literacy test, which 
means that any person coming to our country must be able to read and 
write some one language. It means that if a person comes from Italy, 
if he can not read and write the Italian language but can read and write 
the English language he is eligible for admission, if he can comply with 
the other tests, which are easy to meet. 

President Cleveland first vetoed this bill. It was during the adminis- 
tration of President Taft that it was passed by the Congress, but Presi- 
dent Taft vetoed the measure. It has twice been vetoed by President 
Wilson, but why the bill was vetoed by President Wilson, who is very 
progressive in his ideas, is something that we never could understand. 
It is true that there was an enormous influence brought to bear on the 
President to veto the bill. The entire Jewish or Hebrew organizations 
of the country were opposed to the measure; one prominent church espe- 
cially used all its influence against the measure; the Socialist party had 
condemned and worked hard against the immigration bill, and espe- 
cially the literacy test; the shipping interests of the world fought it for 
years and the employers’ associations, without an exception, were bit- 
terly arrayed against this bill, so you will have some idea of what work 
it took, or what it meant to pass this bill by a two-thirds vote over the 
veto of President Wilson. This agitation and work was carried on by 
organized labor who were trying to educate and influence the people of 
our country and they had a great deal to do toward making this immi- 
gration bill, containing the literacy test, a law and placing it on our 
statute books. However, you may rest assured that the literacy test 
will not be sufficient to keep from our shores the influx of immigrants 
who will seek admission immediately after the settlement of the war. It 
is all right enough to argue that the European nations will need all their 
male help, but that is a foolish argument, because all the nations now 
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at war have relatives in our country, and as only those who are living 
in those unfortunate European countries can understand the terrible 
trials and the terrible suffering of the people there, we can readily under- 
stand the anxiety that will exist in the minds of the people who have 
been imprisoned practically in Europe during the war, to get away from 
the scene of this terrible struggle and get to our country just as soon 
as they can. Before the war broke out, when the immigration bill was 
under discussion and when European countries expected the measure to 
become a law, provisions were being made in Italy and other countries, 
where a high percentage of illiteracy prevails, toward educating the 
illiterate by establishing local schools such as night schools and noon- 
day classes for the inhabitants and teaching them just enough to get 
them inside the law. In other words, educating them sufficiently to 
read their own names and write their own names, or teaching them not 
much more than what one of our eight-year-old children in this country 
knows of reading and writing—just enough to beat the law. Italy espe- 
cially had come to the front, and we would not be surprised if our em- 
ployers’ associations in this country, or our foundations, such as the 
Rockefeller Institute, were spending some money over there to beat the 
literacy test by establishing, especially among the illiterate, some form 
of education. As time goes on we may find, and I think we surely will 
find, the literacy test inadequate and we may further amend the law. 
However, the great trouble is this, that there are very few laws made in 
our country that do not contain some loop-hole whereby said laws may 
be broken. As was once said by a very wealthy diplomat and corporation 
controller and manipulator of New York City, in conversation with a 
very prominent lawyer over some technical question dealing with cor- 
poration law, the attorney said to him, “Well, but the law reads that 
you can not do this thing.” And this estimable gentleman answered and 
said to him, “What do I hire you for? Surely I am not hiring you to tell 
me what the law reads. I am hiring you to help this corporation out in 
this matter, and unless you can find a way to break the law legally you 
have not much use practicing law on Wall street or in New York City.” 
It is true that the greatest lawyers today are the ones who can find a 
way to break laws and you may rest assured that several loop-holes will 
be found in the immigration bill, and that its effect in excluding indi- 
viduals, because of the literacy test, will in a few years dwindle down to 
nothing. We have seen the fruits, during the past two years, of exclud- 
ing cheap labor from our country. Because of the war Europe has not 
been dumping her masses of illiterate and cheap labor on our shores 
and as a result every American boy and girl can find employment—suit- 
able employment at reasonable wages and from the standpoint of indus- 
try the country was never more prosperous. You do not find thousands 
of men outside the gates in the packing house district looking for work, 
nor at the steel mills, and any man in our country—any man with red 
blood in his veins, who is trying to bring up a little family, can once 
more raise up his head as he did in years past and refuse to take insults 
from a good-for-nothing foreman who has been placed over him, because 
of the fact that he can go out now and get a job some other place. All 
this has taken place since this unnecessary flow of immigrants has 
stopped. Then it ought to be the object of our American people to keep 
conditions as they are. The labor movement, of which you are a part, is 
doing its share and part of the money which you are paying in dues— 
your 15 cents per member per month—has been paid to Washington 
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or the American Federation of Labor to help in this fight and to obtain 
justice for the toilers of our nation. You ought to take a certain amount 
of pride in the fact that you contributed to this cause. Put your shoulder 
to the wheel, therefore, and endeavor to make our union stronger and 


remember that you are working for yourself and for those who are com- 
ing after you. 





finances of the International, its revenue, etc., and on being in- 

formed that one of our sources of revenue, because of the in- 

creased cost of material, was practically taken away from us, 
and also having it explained to it that some of the departments of the 
International are costing more than they formerly did, such as books, 
stationery, etc., it was decided that the General President and General 
Secretary-Treasurer go over the list of supplies and revise the prices, 
making it possible, after the revision, for us to obtain, as heretofore, a 
slight profit on the supplies that we sell to local unions from headquar- 
ters. Perhaps you think from this that if we raise our prices slightly, 
that in the future you may be able to purchase said supplies in your 
district. This is a mistake. First, because it is possible for the Inter- 
national to have supplies put up cheaper than you can obtain them in 
your local district, because we order in larger amounts. For instance, 
in ordering two-hundred-page ledgers, we may order five hundred of 
those ledgers, whereas you would only order one, consequently we would 
get the large order at a cheaper rate. This is also true of the several 
other supplies that we handle at General Headquarters. You can there- 
fore buy supplies cheaper from us than you can in your district. Elimi- 
nating this reason, it is your duty to buy everything that you can buy 
from General Headquarters, because if the General Office does make a 
slight profit on anything that we sell to you, you are only helping your- 
selves. You are a partner or stockholder in the General Organization, 
and each local union when helping to build up the funds in the General 
Office is helping to build up itself. It is making itself stronger, because 
if we ever get to the point, which I hope and expect we will some day, 
where we will have the same as the printers’ union has, $1,000,000 in 
our treasury, we can say to any employer that the teamsters are in a 
position to fight unjust employers, and, believe me, this will have a 
tendency towards making them consider whether or not they wish to 
fight us. During a conversation that I had recently with Brother Casey, 
president of Local Union No. 85 of San Francisco, he told me that he 
had certainly expected trouble with the employers of San Francisco. 
Local No. 85 has two thousand members. The employers at that time 
had broken off, or practically broken off, negotiations. The union then 
called a meeting to take a strike vote. Brother Casey and Brother Mc- 
Laughlin went around after the strike vote had been taken, and notified 
the several banks in San Francisco, where they had several thousand 
dollars deposited, that it might be possible that they would need this 
money at any moment. This local union has $150,000 in property and 
money and this, added to the $270,000 in the International treasury, be- 
came quite an item for consideration by the employers. Understand, 
now, that the employers had fought quite a battle in San Francisco with 
one or two other unions and had practically defeated the unions. The 
waiters’ union had shortly before this engaged in a controversy with the 
employers and had been defeated. One of the strongest employers’ asso- 


T General Executive Board, at its last session, in discussing the 
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ciations in the country is in San Francisco, and it was no wonder that 
the officers of Local No. 85 were looking for a battle, especially when 
they were demanding, and needed, three dollars a week increase. A meet- 
ing of the executive committee of the employers’ association, held in the 
Chamber of Commerce of San Francisco, took place. 

They discussed the situation very earnestly, and one member 
of the employers’ association said: “Gentlemen, we are butting our heads 
against a stone wall. This union is strong financially and numerically and 
their International is not what it used to be—it is now a strong finan- 
cial institution. This union has the endorsement of its International, 
which pledges the financial support of the International (the Interna- 
tional had endorsed this strike), and, gentlemen, we are going to have 
something on our hands that we are going to have some trouble in get- 
ting rid of, and I, for one, do not want to plunge the city of San Fran- 
cisco into a war with the teamsters’ union.” The result was that the 
other employers began to see the wisdom of this brainy man’s argu- 
ment and they appointed a committee to go out and settle, so Brother 
Casey, Brother McLaughlin, Brother Carroll, Brother Wilson and Brother 
Stewart were called in and a settlement was reached, and the men were 
granted their $3.00 a week increase, although the employers had a short 
time before decided to fight all unions in San Francisco. The point we 
are trying to get at is this: That if the International Union was broke, 
as it used to be, and this local had no backing, the chances are it would 
have had a fight on its hands. The moral of the story is—build up your 
treasury and build up your local. You may rest assured that the em- 
ployers know your strength before they tackle you and with money in 
the bank you have two-thirds of the fight won before you start; that is, 
if the fight is a just one. If your fight is a rotten, uncalled for struggle 
that could have been avoided all the money in the United States treasury 
can not win for you. You have to be right before you start to fight and 
when right, a union very seldom loses. Therefore, if you need anything 
in the form of supplies always buy them from the International, as by 
doing so you will be helping to strengthen your own cause. 





ical Union, who, in our opinion, is one of the most brainy and 
clean-cut men in the labor movement, has been the center of 
considerable criticism recently by the Central Federated Union 
of New York because of the fact that he has attempted to defend his 
International Union, which he is bound to do. He has been subjected 
to many unjust attacks by certain individuals connected with that cen- 
tral body, all because he has had the courage to defend the principles of 
the trade union movement. It is too late in the day for local men, or for 
the organizers of any particular organization who may have an axe to 
grind to attempt to destroy the character of a man who has worked 
honestly for the labor movement because that man has the courage to 
say the things that are right instead of the things that please. 
The case of Mr. Scott and the central body of New York, in which 
Mr. Gompers appears prominently, leads back to the sympathetic strike 
that was called by the Central Federated Union of New York last Sep- 
tember. The strike was to take place on September 27, 1916, in behalf 
of the striking street car men. As we explained in a recent issue of our 
Journal the history of that strike it is not necessary to dwell on here, 
but our purpose is to try to give our membership an idea of some of 


Mi: MARSDEN SCOTT, president of the International Typograph- 
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the things that happen in the labor movement—some of the wrong things 
that occur—that are sometimes endorsed by prominent labor officials. 
Our men in New York and elsewhere where a like situation may present 
itself will be benefited by reading and remembering the following state- 
ment: 


Those of our membership who have been in our International Union 
for the past nine or ten years, will remember distinctly that the General 
President has always advised against the general sympathetic strike, 
and he has given his reasons. The main reason is that the general 
sympathetic strike is injurious, wrong and absolutely criminal on the 
part of labor to break signed agreements with employers. It is nothing 
more or less than injuring the fair employer who is willing to treat us 
right in order to try and get a crack at the employer who is not willing 
to be right. It is penalizing your friends in an effort to get at your 
enemies, and in nearly all instances the experiment has been fruitless. 
Again, the general sympathetic strike, wherever it has taken place, has 
been an absolute failure, not only in this country but in all European 
countries. 


The General President advised and instructed all of our unions in 
Philadelphia during the strike of the street car men there some years 
ago to remain at their post and observe their agreements and if they 
wanted to help the street car men to contribute part of their earnings 
toward their support. The General President also advised our people 
in Chicago, especially the truck drivers, during the freight handlers’ 
strike to remain at their work and observe their contracts. Also during 
the large express drivers’ strike in New York City, when the New York 
joint council voted to strike all the teamsters and chauffeurs in New York 
in an effort to get at the express companies, the General President ad- 
vised our men there to observe their contracts and instructed the officers 
to notify the membership of our local unions in that district that unions 
violating their contracts would be liable to the revocation of their charter 
by the International Union. In the general sympathetic strike called by 
the Central Federated Union in New York in behalf of the street car men 
last September, the General President also advised our unions that had 
signed contracts to live up to their contracts. Mr. Scott did exactly the 
same thing and for this he has been censured and called anything but 
a trade unionist. It seems that one of the large publishers of New 
York, who has a signed agreement or signed contract with the Interna- 
tional Typographical Union, wired Mr. Scott for a statement as to 
whether or not the printers of New York were to take part in the gen- 
eral sympathetic strike, and Mr. Scott wired him answering that it 
would be distinctly against the policies of the International Typograph- 
ical Union to break their contracts, and he accordingly wired his local 
unions to this effect. The telegram was published in the New York 
papers and the Central Federated Union, or its representatives, because 
of this, charged Mr. Scott with endeavoring to help the other side. How- 
ever, after three or four months the matter has been explained further 
in pamphlet form and has been sent broadcast throughout the country 
by Mr. Scott, also giving the correspondence that passed between him 
and his unions and others, and all those in New York and other places 
who did not understand the situation before now believe him to be abso- 
lutely right. Mr. Scott charged Mr. Gompers with failure to perform 
his duties in not condemning this attempt made by the Central Federated 
Union of New York, and this so-called general strike committee of which 
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Mr. Hugh Frayne, an organizer of the American Federation of Labor, 
was chairman, in calling this general sympathetic strike. Mr. Scott con- 
tends, and very truly contends, that had Mr. Gompers issued a statement 
as to the power of the central body in matters of this kind; that it had 
no legal right to call a strike of any kind, and especially no legal right 
to ask unions to break their contracts; that he, Mr. Gompers, failed in 
his duty by not giving out this statement; by not taking off the job 
Hugh Frayne, the organizer under salary from the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and issue a statement to all International Unions to observe 
their contracts; that if this had been done as it should have been done 
in accordance with the policies and the laws of the American Federation 
of Labor, all the rumpus and uncertainty created in New York could have 
been avoided. 

In answer to the pamphlet issued by Mr. Scott Mr. Gompers makes 
the following statement, which I trust our readers will benefit by, not 
only at this time but on all occasions in the future, as it states plainly 
the position of the American Federation of Labor, which is our position, 
toward the general sympathetic strike and proves that Mr. Scott was 
absolutely right, but as Mr. Scott says, too bad this statement was not 
issued four months ago: 

“On Sunday morning, September 10, I was in Boston in conference 
with a committee of the Tobacco Strippers’ Union in regard to a move- 
ment for increased wages, and I saw in the newspapers in that city and 
in the New York papers of that date that the Central Federated Union 
of New York had decided to call a general sympathetic strike of the work- 
ing people of that city in sympathy with the striking street railway men; 
that the entire railway strike and the sympathetic strike was to be 
turned over to me for direction and administration. It was also an- 
nounced that a conference was to be held that Sunday afternoon at the 
Continental hotel in New York, where the subject was to be fully pre- 
sented to me, and I urged to take charge of the entire strike. I im- 
mediately boarded the train for New York and went to the conference, 
and there and then, after the entire subject was discussed, I emphati- 
cally declared that I would have nothing to do with a sympathetic strike ; 
that it was contrary to the laws of the unions involved, in violation of 
the laws of the American Federation of Labor, and in antagonism to 
the declaration of the American Federation of Labor upon the subject. 
I spoke of the unions of the International Typographical Union, of the 
building trades, of other trades, including my own. I used as one of 
the illustrations for my position that when a strike was in progress, say 
of the printers, or the carpenters, and the street railway men’s union had 
an agreement with the railway companies, whether it was likely that the 
latter would break its agreement and go on strike in support of either 
the printers or the carpenters; whether it would be expected to do so, 
and, if so, whether it was not wrongful as well as against the interests 
of all labor. I declared that I would have nothing to do with it and re- 
pudiated the entire situation and declared that it was violative of the 
fundamental principles of trade unionism and the laws of the American 
Federation of Labor. The conference, before my utterance, requested me 
to give my name to a declaration for a general sympathetic strike. I 
positively declined and made the statements which in essence I have 
accurately herein recorded.” 





Our nation may at any moment be plunged into war. Generally we 
are opposed to war because it means that the workers of the country will 
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have to give up the greatest part of the blood that flows. But if war 
comes, in defense of our nation, our lives belong to our country. How- 
ever, we hope and trust that through the wonderful diplomatic body we 
have at Washington that we may be able to avoid a conflict with the 
European nations with which we are now in dispute. Our patriotism is 
unselfish. The toilers offer their lives. They have no end to gain, except 
to fight for the great principle of justice. When the millionaires offer 
their plants or business institutions it is a different thing. If the in- 
vader comes to our shores he could quickly destroy these plants but the 
plants could be replaced, but if he destroys the lives of our workers, their 
lives can never be replaced. This is the difference in patriotism. 





TO ENSLAVE WORKERS UNDER GUISE OF PREPAREDNESS 


ak ever “Eternal available to the worker for indus- 


vigilance was the 
i price of liberty,” 
j that warning is 
true for the Amer- 
} ican working men 
now. With the 
attention of all per- 
sons distracted by the threat of 
war, the American workers face a 
greater and more imminent danger 
than that of war with any foreign 
power. There is not one chance in 
ten million that any invading sol- 
dier will set foot on American soil, 
but there is every chance that a 
system of domestic tyranny will be 
fastened upon American industrial- 
ists while preparations are making 
to resist a possible foe three thou- 
sand or six thousand miles 
away. 

Conscription, compulsion and 
constabularies threaten to be the 
three fates hereafter for workers 
whose destinies were promised to 
be liberty, equality and fraternity. 

Powerful interests that seek 
every pretext for fastening their 
power more firmly on workers have 
already set in motion in Federal 
and State jurisdictions the instru- 
ments for making the working- 
men and women of the United 
States a docile, servile and help- 
less class. 

They would stamp every worker 
as “lawless” and “criminal” if he 
unites with other workers in the 
use of the strike, the only weapon 





trial justice. 

They are pushing in Albany, 
New York, a bill for a State con- 
stabulary, an organization having 
no possible relation to war, but de- 
signed to club and shoot American 
workingmen, precisely as it has 
been used to club and shoot Amer- 
ican workingmen in Pennsylvania. 

In the Missouri legislature there 
is pending a bill that baldly and 
boldly turns over the police power 
of the State to railroad corpora- 
tions and compels the Governor of 
the State to license any number of 
“special officers” to be armed and 
paid by railroad corporations for 
“the protection and safety of all 
property and interests of such com- 
mon carriers.” As many of these 
“deputies” must be licensed and 
placed at the disposal of the rail- 
roads as their general managers ap- 
ply for. These two are only ex- 
amples. 

A bitterly prejudiced prosecution 
of labor leaders is proceeding in San 
Francisco. In the State of Wash- 
ington, the trial of seventy-four 
other labor leaders has been set for 
March 5 in a prosecution founded 
on the monstrous proposition that 
the friends and associates of the 
several other workers who were 
killed in Everett by a disorderly 
mob of Commercial Club men, 
sheriffs, deputies and lumber mill 
guards deserve death because their 
friends were killed. 
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There was not even a threat of 
war, except as men like Mr. Roose- 
velt and Mr. Elihu Root threatened 
it when the State of New York, 
fifteen months ago, accepted a gift 
of an armored train of cars, and an 
armored aeroplane and forty ar- 
mored motor cars from _ such 
friends of Mr. Roosevelt and Mr. 
Root as Elbert H. Gary and Henry 
C. Frick of the steel trust. 

The Albany legislation for “‘cos- 
sacks” was introduced by a son of 
a New York Central railway di- 
rector. In direct line with this, it 
will be observed that the same rail- 
road interests which fight the 
eight-hour day are the same in- 
terests that seek to place the 
shackles of a lawless law upon the 
men who move the trains and upon 
all the workers in the nation’s in- 
dustries. 

The patriotism and honor of the 
American labor movement have 
been proved in ten thousand ways. 
Through the president of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor it is now 


seeking to join hands with the 
labor movements of all lands in the 
tremendously patriotic service of 
ending the war among the already 
belligerent nations and of prevent- 


ing America’s precipitation into 
that calamity. 

The patience and strength of 
President Wilson in “keeping the 
country out of war” made their 
strongest appeal to the workers of 
America. The personal freedom 
and self-respect of American work- 
ing men and women, of all national 
ancestries, are one great element of 
real preparedness for any develop- 
ment of the national life. They are 
the one enduring fortification of 
American patriotism. — Industrial 
Relations Committee. 


The late John P. Altgeld, jurist, 
statesman, humanitarian, defender 
of human rights and one-time gov- 
ernor of Illinois, gives the follow- 
ing advice to young men just start- 
ing life’s battle: 


“Let me say to young men: This 
age is weary of the polite and weak 
camp followers, weary of servility, 
weary of cringing necks and knees 
bent to corruption. This age is 
calling for courage, calling for 
strong character, calling for men 
who have convictions of their own 
and who have the courage to act on 
them. Young men, life is before 
vou. Two voices are calling you— 
one coming from the swamps of 
selfishness and force, whose suc- 
cess means death; and the other 
from the hilltops of justice and 
progress, where even failure brings 
glory. Two lights are seen on your 
horizon — one is the fast-fading 
marsh light of power, and the other 
the slowly-rising sun of human 
brotherhood. Two ways lie open for 
you—one leading to an ever lower 
and lower plane, where are heard 
the cries of despair and the curses 
of the poor, where manhood shriv- 
els and possession rots down the 
possessor; and the other leading off 
to the highlands of the morning, 
where are heard the glad shouts of 
humanity, and where honest effort 
is rewarded with immortality.” 


TAUNTON, MASS. 
Mr. D. J. Tobin, Indianapolis, Ind. : 

Dear Sir and Brother—I have 
been authorized by this local, No. 
78, to notify the General Office that 
Harry Marchant, a member of this 
local, has absconded, having used a 
sum of money belonging to this lo- 
cal and left town. He is at pres- 
ent somewhere in Providence, R. I. 
He has been expelled from this lo- 
cal. We ask that you advertise 
this former member in all locals 
throughout the country as an un- 
desirable person. 

Trusting you will comply with 
this request, for which please ac- 
cept our thanks. 

Fraternally yours, 


EUGENE LYON, 
Rec. and Cor. Sec. 
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There are more draft horses in the United State today than ever 
before in the history of the country. This may seem hard to believe but 
it is a fact nevertheless. 





We could not attempt to move the merchandise of the nation today 
without the assistance of the auto truck. 





Be kind to your horses. They are the noblest animals that a human 
being comes in contact with. We never appreciate the horse until we 
have a good one and it passes away. 





The sign of a good teamster is the manner in which he handles the 
property of his employer, and especially the horse. You can always tell 
what a driver is by the manner in which he drives his team and the 
appearance of the team. 





Even if you do not own the automobile you operate a little care 
used once in a while will make it better for you and save money for your 
employer. Some day you may own one, so you will get more pleasure 


out of it by taking special interest in the machine you are operating and 
becoming thoroughly acquainted with the mechanism. It should be the 
duty of every driver to become acquainted with his own car. He will 
realize when he gets in bad how nice it is to know something about the 
machine that is carrying him around. 





If you have recently fallen down remember that the best men the 
world ever produced have sometimes failed. The crime of having fallen 
down is not half as bad as the crime of refusing to pick yourself up again. 
Opportunity passes your door more than once. It passes your door 
every day of your life. There is nothing so seriously wrong with any- 
one but what he can improve if he desires. It needs nothing more than 
an effort—strength of mind and character. Every day is a new begin- 
ning. Tomorrow is yet unborn and will have nothing to do with today. 
So get busy, pick up a little courage and manhood and you will still be 
able to do the things you had in mind a few years ago. " 
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ADVERTISE THE BUTTON AND EMBLEM 





FHE ABOVE CUTS REPRESENT THE 


Button, Cuff Button and Watch Fob 


SOLD BY THE GENERAL OFFICE 


THE PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Buttons $ .25 apiece 
Cuff Buttons .. . “5 a pair 
Watch Charms .. 150 apiece 


All orders should be sent through the Secretary of the Local Union to 


THOMAS L. HUGHES, Secretary 


222 East Michigan Street Indianapolis, Indiana 


























